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Divine Wisdom 



TO GO BEYOND SORROWS 



9T tc|>: qftw ?tm: I 

*te>: ii 

So long as man does not seek absolute 
shelter at Thy feet, he will be dominated by 
the vile sense of T and 'mine', the root cause 
of all suffering, and as a consequence he will 
be subject to grief, desires, humiliation, and 
intense greed as also to sorrows on account 
of wealth, properties and friends. 




Those who feel a constitutional repug- 
nance to devotional associations centering 
on Thee have indeed their intelligence 
stricken by their evil destiny. Afflicted by 
greed and seeking satisfaction of their trivial 
lustful urges, these miserable men engage 
themselves again and again in sinful actions. 
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I shudder to visualize the miseries of 
beings that are going to be created — 
miseries arising from the affliction of 
hunger, thirst, disease, heat, cold, storms, 
floods, mutual strife, fiery lust, and 
insatiable anger. 
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O Lord! Even Rishis, learned in 
philosophies and sciences, are bound to go 
round and round the cycle of births and 
deaths if they are indisposed to contemplate 
on Thy deeds and glories. For, toiling all 
through the day they tire themselves out. At 
night the agitation of mind caused by in- 
numerable desires disturbs their sleep. And 
the failure of their worldly plans and ambi- 
tions due to the stroke of destiny engulfs 
them in disappointments. 



From the Snmad-Bhagavatam 

3.9.6-8,10 
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The Liberation of the Bull-Elephant 



It was only in March this year that we 
learnt of the similarity between a verse in the 
Srlmad-Bhdgavatam (8.3.3) and the first sen- 
tence of the ideals and principles Swami 
Vivekananda enunciated for this Advaita 
Ashrama, the home of PB. That verse, 
quoted by revered Swami Ranganatha- 
nandaji (see PB's July '95 issue), is: 



Yasminnidam yataschedafn 
yenedam ya idafn svayam; 

Yo'smat parasmacca paras- 

tarn prapadye svayambhuvam. 

I seek refuge in that self-existent One in 
whom this ( universe ) subsists; from whom 
this has come (into existence); by whose 
instrumentality this has come; who is Him- 
self (all) this; and who transcends this 
(manifest universe) and its causal condition. 



And Swamiji's enunciation reads: 



In whom is the Universe, who is in the 
Universe, who is the Universe; in whom 
is the Soul, who is in the Soul, who is the 
Soul of man; knowing Him, and there- 
fore the Universe, as our Self, alone 
extinguishes all fear, brings an end to 
misery and leads to infinite freedom.... 



The above verse occurs in a section con- 
taining the narrative commonly known as 
Gajendra-Moksa (Liberation of the Elephant- 
King). And it is a part of a mighty elephant's 
prayer addressed to the Lord after it was 
caught by a mightier crocodile and was 
being dragged towards death. So we were 
curious to know what is so special about the 



Gajendra-Moksa that one of its verses appears 
to have occurred to Swamiji when he estab- 
lished the Advaita Ashrama. The Gajendra- 
Moksa story in essential outline is as follows: 

There was a great mountain range called Trikuta 

(Three-Peaked, of silver, iron, and gold), with many 

_ • « • 

rivers, beautiful valleys, and lakes, dense verdant 
forests, varieties of birds and beasts, and so on. These 
forests were lorded over by a certain bull-elephant, the 

9 

king of its large herd — never before defeated by any 
rival; rich with decades of experience; a ieader par 
excellence; so powerful and fearless that other beasts, 
far from crossing its path, would simply sulk away at 
its mere scent. Only the small creatures such as foxes 
and wolves felt no fear in its presence, for it took no 
notice of them! 

Grazing leisurely and safe and contented, the herd 
ranged through the forests led by its king which easily 
cleared the path of all obstacles. One bright day the 
lumbering mass came to a particularly beautiful lake. 
This one, unlike any other in the forests, had exception- 
ally dear and sweet water, and the pollen from its 
golden lotuses in bloom was unusually intoxicating. 
Driven by the heat of the sun the king-bull hurried 
towards the cool inviting waters to quench its thirst and 
bathe. The warmth of the day apart, the bull also was 
evidently in rut, for a swarm of bees was pursuing it, 
attracted by the oozing ichor. 

Plunging into the lake, the king-elephant drank to 
its heart's content the refreshing water and then began 
to enjoy a bath together with its cows and calves. So 
engrossed was it in its sport — very much like a foolish and 
undiscriminating householder — that it failed to notice a 
large crocodile stalking it. In a flash a leg of the mighty 
elephant was in the crocodile's vicious grasp. Hard as 
it struggled, it could not free itself. On the other hand, 
it was gradually being dragged deeper into the lake. 
While the cows in the herd stood by helpless, repeatedly 
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trumpeting in fear and grief, a few of the strong as wellprovided, happy, classy, powerful 

younger bulls strived to pull back the king-bull. But and unstoppable as the ad-models appear to 

all to no avail. be; and also the rare few who with steady 

This tug-of-war from within (antaratah) and resolve are praying for spiritual illumma- 
without (bahih) the water went on for a long time. While tion and freedom from death and trans- 

the king grew weaker as the battle got extended, the migration. That is, the elephant symbolises 




crocodile, which was in its own territory, grew 
stronger. In such a hopeless and confidence-shattering 
situation, and faced with certain death, the bull, in- 
stead of losing all hope, began to pray to the Lord: 

'Relatives and friends and cow-elephants — all are 
ultimately incapable of saving me from death.... 1 
seek refuge in Him who is the final refuge of all; in 
whom is the universe .. .who is Himself this 
universe. ..who is the indwelling Self. . . . 

In answer to this sincere prayer, full of utter self- 
surrender and disillusionment with its earlier idea that 



the individual soul which, trapped in 
ignorance and forgetful of its own true 
nature, has identified itself with a body and 
is foolishly trying to duplicate its inherent 
wholeness and bliss by gratifying the senses. 

How does the story suggest all this? By 
using certain words and phrases. For 
example: 

The elephant is compared to a foolish 
householder (krpanah grHi , in 8.2.26): 



a free, secure and wholly satisfying existence is a 
complete ideal of life, the Lord appeared on the scene 
and graciously liberated the elephant — from the 
crocodile and also from spiritual ignorance (8.2-5). 



Deluded by the Lord's Maya, he was unaware, like 
a pitiable and foolish family man, of the imminent danger 
lurking as he bathed and fed the cows and the calves 
with the water he drew in his trunk. 



Simple and charming as this may super- 
ficially appear as a story, even a little 
thought shows that it is in fact a beautiful 
summary of the whole of Advaita 
philosophy. Much more becomes clear with 
a closer study: The story carries a great mes- 
sage for all humanity — for those who like 
that bull are engrossed in worldly delights 
and achievements, unaware of impending 
death; and also for those who, like the bull 
in the face of certain death, have realized 
that no one and nothing can defeat death 
and are therefore looking for a saviour. 

That elephant-king represents Man — all 
the millions who are ever busy trying to be 



Next, the verse 8.2.31 refers to the 
elephant as dehl, that is, one who feels he 
possesses a body, who has identified him- 
self with his body. 

And further, we are told that the 
elephant in its previous incarnation was the 
King Indradyumna. Once, while this king 
was practising austerities in the solitude of 
a mountain -ashrama, he failed to show due 
respect to the eminent sage Agastya who 
happened to come there. So he incurred the 
latter's curse to be reborn as an elephant. 
This means that tire elephant's life can be 
fully understood only by keeping in mind 
its human antecedent. 
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And finally, towards its conclusion, in 
8.4.18-24, the story throws up one more 
hint: The Trikuta (Three-Peaked) range 
stands for the world presided over by the 
three deities Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 

What then is the elephant's message for 
us? 

This world is like those vast forests, 
offering livelihood (like the delicious reeds 
and bamboo shoots), obstacles (like thorns, 
bushes, etc.), and challenges (as from other 
male elephants and beasts, and from a 
variety of circumstances as in a forest); joys 
(as from family members and others, and 
from cool rivers and lakes), power and 
status (as from vanquishing competitors), 
flattery (as from those swarming bees); self- 
perpetuation (through progeny, as hinted 



keeps dragging us away, making us sink 
inwards, as it were, into the dark unknown 
'watery' depths within us (antaratah). 
Caught between the two opposing forces, 
only those awaken whose ego and self- 
esteem are completely crushed and who 
because of past practice turn to God. (See 
pp. 706-07 here, and 8.2.28-32.) 

It tells us something more: It is unlikely 
that the elephant-king had come to that par- 
ticularly beautiful lake for the first time or 
that it had never before seen crocodiles. For, 
the bull was the king, highly experienced 
and advanced in years. So, we are being 
alerted that death attacks even in familiar 
places and at unexpected moments. Not that 
our carefulness ensures safety from death, 
but that we should build up even from now 
a strong tendency to remember the Lord and 




by the largeness of the herd and the oozing 
ichor on that bull); and, unfortunately for 
many but fortunately for a few with a 
spiritual past like that of the elephant as 
Indradyumna, occasions for getting over- 
confident, inadvertent, and finally grabbed 
by unconquerable death. At the end of life, 
most people are ground back into dust; the 
rare few are shocked and awakened to seek 
the Lord and realize their deathlessness as 
spiritual beings. 

This awakening, however, is preceded 
by a terrific struggle: Worldly attach- 
ments — symbolised by the grieving cow- 
elephants and the younger males straining 
to their utmost to pull back the king — keep 
trying from the outside (bahih) till the very 
last to draw us back. And death, which 
means dying physically to the world, and 
which is inevitable and more powerful. 



our spiritual oneness with Him. In this case, 
when caught by death, and catch it will, the 
force of our habit will make us turn to the 
Lord and pray for freedom from spiritual 
ignorance, not freedom from misery and 
death. That is what the elephant did: 

I have no desire to live on in this world. Of what 
use is life in this elephant-body wherein the veils of 
ignorance hide thespiritual vision both from within and 
without? It is not from the crocodile threatening my life 
that I pray for release, but from this obstructive screen 
of ignorance, hiding the awareness of my spiritual 
self — an obstructive screen that Time cannot undo but 
only illumination can. For Time will put an end to this 
physical body but not to ignorance, which persists until 
Thy grace removes it (8.3.25). 

The elephant is further cautioning us that 
(Continued on page 752) 










Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

BONDAGE OR SPIRITUAL GROWTH THROUGH KARMA 



But a man of impure mind who some- 
how out of mere eagerness takes to monas- 
ticism does not become the enjoyer of its 
fruit, because — 




JTST?TT ftsqpiTT: H 



Karmendriyani samyamya 
ya aste manasa smaran ; 
Indriydrthdn vimudhdtmd 
mithyacdrah sa ucyate. (3.6) 



One who , after withdrawing the organs of 
actions, sits recollecting mentally the objects 
of the senses, that one, of deluded mind, is 
called, a hypocrite. 



Vimudhdtmd, one with a deluded mind, 
whose mind is polluted with attraction, 
repulsion, etc.; yah, who; out of mere eager- 
ness, samyamya, after withdrawing, control- 
ling; karmendriyani, the organs of action, 
(viz.) the organs of speech, hands, etc.; i.e., 
without performing actions with the outer 
organs, aste, sits; smaran, recollecting; 
manasa, with the mind that is swayed by 
attachment etc.; indriydrthdn, the objects of 
the senses, (viz.) sound etc. — but not the 
Reality of the Self; who sits without work, 
with the self-conceit 'I have become a 
monk', sah, he; ucyate, is called; mithyacdrah, 
a hypocrite — a man of sinful conduct, 
because of his unfitness for the result (of 
monasticism) on account of the absence of 
purity of the mind — in the books on Ethics, 
as in. 



In this context, since renunciation of all 
actions has been enjoined by the Sruti for 
the purpose of ascertaining the meaning 
of the word Thou", therefore one who 
abandons these (actions) becomes 



degraded. 



Hence it is reasonable that a man of 
impure mind 'does not attain fulfilment 
through mere monasticism'. 



Without renouncing all actions out of 
mere eagerness, one should verily perform 
selfless works for the purification of the 
mind in accordance with the scriptures, 
because — 




Y astvindriydni manasa 
niyamydrabhate'rjnna; 
Karmendriyaih karmayogam- 
asaktah sa visisyate. (3.7) 



But, O Arjuna, one who engages in Karma- 
yoga with the organs of action, controlling 
the organs, together with the mind, and 
becoming unattached — that one excels . 



Tu, but — the word being used for distin- 
guishing from the monk who is of impure 
mind — ; the discriminating person, yah, 
who; drabhate, engages in; karma-yogam, 
Karma-yoga, actions enjoined as means of 
purification; karmendriyatii, with the organs 
of action; niyamya, by controlling; indriyani, 
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the organs — of perception, (viz.) the organ 
of hearing etc.; together manasa, with the 
mind; — by withdrawing them from 
engrossment in such objects as sound etc. 
which are the causes of sin, or by controlling 
(the organs) with the mind endued with 
discrimination — , and becoming asaktah, 
unattached, free from desire for results; sah, 
that one; vi§isyate, excels, becomes distin- 
guished from the other person who is a 
hypocrite. Though the effort is the same, he 
excels on account of being the enjoyer of 
greater results. 

Arjuna, O Arjuna, see how wonderful 
this is that, one who after controlling the 
organs of actions keeps active the sense- 
organs becomes bereft of the (highest) 
human Goal, while the other who after con- 
trolling the sense-organs keeps the organs of 
action active becomes the enjoyer of the 
highest human Goal ! 

Since this is so, therefore controlling the 
sense-organs with the mind, — 

Pldd gR? ^ cfiif usnzfr $Jcfc4 u i: I 

Niyatam kuru karma tvam 
karma jyayo hyakarmanah; 
iarlrayatrapi ca te 

na prasiddhyedakarmanah. (3.8) 

You perform the obligatory duties, for action 
is superior to inaction. And , through inac- 
tion, even the maintenance of your body will 
not be properly possible. 

Tvam , you, who have earlier not per- 
formed actions that are the causes of 
purification; kuru, perform; with the organs 
of action; niyatam karma, actions which, from 
the point of view of injunction are 
enjoined — on the ground of their being 
obligatory — by the §rutis and the Smrtis 
without any concern about the result, and 
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which are well known as nitya(-karmas) 1 . 
Since the verb 'kuru, (you) do' used in the 
second person implies the nominative 'you', 
therefore the use of the word 'tvam, you' 
serves an additional purpose (of indicating 
that Arjuna had earlier not performed the 
duties that purify the mind). 

Why should action itself be undertaken 
by a person of impure mind? Hi, for; karma, 
action; is verily jydyah, superior to, more 
praiseworthy; akarmanah, than inaction. In 
the absence of action it is not merely that 
purification of your mind will itself not be 
accomplished, but akarmanah te, for you who 
are without action, without the duty of bat- 
tle etc.; 'sanra-yatra , the maintenance of the 

• • 

body; na (prasiddhyet) will not be possible 
(siddhyet) properly (pra), in the manner in 
which it should be done according to the 
rules of conduct of a Ksatriya. Accordingly 
was it said earlier. The words 'api ca, and 
even' are meant for combination (of main- 
tenance of the body with purification of the 
mind). 

Having in mind (that Arjuna might 
think) that, since according to the Smrti, 'A 
creature becomes bound by action', 2 all 
actions are of the nature of fetters, therefore 
they are not to be undertaken by one who 
wants Liberation, He gives its answer: 

cpf Jpraf: WER II 
(Continued on page 721) 



1. In the case of nitya-karmas the scriptures give 
injunctions about the duties, not about the 
fruits. Hence/since the fruits do not come 
under the purview of the injunctions, there- 
fore, giving up the hankering for the results, 
one's duty is to undertake those actions that 
come under the scope of these injunctions. 

2. Mahabharata, Santiparva, 241.7. 
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Ferment in the Religions of the World 

SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA 



This is one of a series of four public forums on the ferment in society in the 1960s , the 
1st being 'The Vatican Council', the 2nd 'Social Ferment', this the 3rd 'Ferment in the 
Religions of the World', and the 4th 'Prayer, the Court, and the Schools'. Szvami 
Prabhavananda gave this address on 4 February 1965, and was questioned by the 
Moderator, a Religious Studies Professor at The University of California at Santa 
Barbara, a Presbyterian Chaplain at the same, and a retired Minister. Swami 
Prabhavananda founded The Vedanta Society of Southern California in 1929 and was 
its Head Minister until his death on 4 July 1976. 

We are gratefid to Edith D. Tipple of Santa Barbara, California, for having made the 



transcript of the address available to us. 

Dr. Fetler and Friends, first of all allow 
me to give thanks to the sponsors of this 
series in allowing me to speak to you this 
evening. When it was suggested to me that 
I speak on 'Ferment in Religions of the 
World', without giving much thought to it, 
I readily agreed. In fact, I said, 'Oh, that 
interests me very much!' But as I began to 
give thought seriously to the subject matter 
I began to think, 'Where is there any ferment 
in religions of the world? Except in Roman 
Catholicism, as we come to know from the 
Ecumenical Conference.' 

Of course this Ecumenical Conference 
has stirred up Protestant Christianity, and 
perhaps has touched some in Judaism. But 
regarding Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Zoroastrianism, except the educated people 
of the world, I do not think that they even 
know about this Ecumenical Conference. 
When Pope Paul VI went to India recently 
there was a Buddhist conference for which 
Buddhists from all over the world met 
together in New Delhi. I understand from 
the newspaper report that they only con- 
sidered this one point: how to bring peace to 
this world. 

With regard to Hinduism, or Vedanta, it 



is not an organized religion in the sense that 
we have a Pope or a body of people who can 
tell us what to believe and what not to 
believe, who can bring reform and give new 
ideas or ideals. But that does not mean that 
it is static. You see, from time to time men of 
God and women of God, those who knew 
God, who talked with God, who realized 
their union with God, have been born in 
India, but they did not teach any doctrine or 
dogma. They showed the people the way to 
God, how to reach their union with God. In 
a sense a perpetual ferment is going on in 
Hinduism, but that ferment is in the heart of 
every spiritual aspirant. I shall bring that out 
later. 

Now though we are living in one 
world — time and space and geographical 
limitations having been eliminated thanks 
to the progress of modem science — I must 
admit that mankind is not One world. None 
of us can claim that we are living within the 
boundaries of one religion, one nation, or 
one culture. We have become greatly aware 
of many cultures and religions as we are 
coming in closer contact with the peoples of 
the world. Unfortunately, however, there 
are still many people who believe that their 
religion is the only true religion and the 
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others are false. Nevertheless, I am glad to 
say that there is a growing willingness on 
the part of many people to attempt some sort 
of sympathetic understanding of other 
religions. That I am standing here today is a 
proof of that. 

In my present discussion I shall try to 
explain to you the ideal of universality or the 
harmony of religions that India has taught 
from a beginningless time. But before I go 
any further, I want to tell you how this ideal 
of harmony and universality was 
demonstrated recently by the Hindu masses 
in India when Pope Paul VI visited the 
country. Without intending to offend the 
susceptibility of anybody, may I say humb- 
ly, most humbly, that His Holiness came 
back from India having learnt a great lesson. 

Let me first quote Pope Paul's First 
Encyclical before he went to India. He said: 
'Indeed, honesty compels us to declare our 
conviction that there is but one true religion, 
the religion of Christianity. It is our hope 
that all who seek God and adore Him may 
come to acknowledge its truth.' I would 
comment, 'Yes, we do, we do acknowledge 
that you have the truth! But not exclusively.' 

Now, concerning Pope Paul's first sen- 
tence, I would like to remind you what Saint 
Augustine had said: 'That which is called 
the Christian Religion existed among the 
ancients and never did not exist from the 
beginning of the human race until Christ 
came in the flesh, at which time the true 
religion which already existed began to be 
called Christianity.' I must add here with 
Saint Augustine, that that ancient religion 
still is a living religion, and that very religion 
is not only known by Christianity, but by 
various other names: Hinduism, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, Bud- 
dhism. That is the Eternal Religion, begin- 
ningless and endless, the truth of God. God 
is beginningless and endless, and the truth 



of God is beginningless and endless. 

Now let me quote what Pope Paul said 
after his return from India: 



We might well have stayed there like a 
stranger isolated and surrounded only 
by our brothers in faith, but on the con- 
trary, we met an entire people. It repre- 
sented, it seemed to us, immense crowds 
of the vast Indian territory, and those 
also of Asia. This country (India) is not 
Catholic, but what courtesy, what open- 
ing of spirit, what avid desire to get a 
glance or a word from this strange 
traveller from Rome. That was a moment 
of understanding, of community of 
mind. We do not know what these rejoic- 
ing crowds saw in us, but we saw in the 
crowds a humanity of great nobility 
identified with the millennial cultural 
traditions. These crowds were not all 
Christians, but they were profoundly 
spiritual and in so many ways so good 
and winning.' ( India News , 1 January 
1965 ) 



Pope Paul did not know the attitude of 
the Hindu masses with regard to religion or 
spiritual life. They came to see in Pope Paul 
VI not a Christian, but a man of God. It 
makes no difference whether one is a Hindu 
or a Christian or a Buddhist or a Moham- 
medan or a Jew, a man of God is a man of 
God! And the Hindus accept him as they 
would accept a Hindu saint. 



I believe that India has the key to bring 
harmony of religions in the world, but 
before we discuss on what grounds there 
can be harmony, may I point out certain 
historical facts. There are six major religions 
in the world: Hinduism (or Vedanta, the 
most ancient religion, and which is still 
living), Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and Zoroastrianism. 
These six major religions again are divided 
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into many sects. 

Of these religions, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism are the two which I 
might call aggressive. Christians still believe 
that their objective is to Christianize the 
whole world. But supposing that you are 
able to Christianize the whole world, what 
have you achieved? Can you bring peace to 
mankind? Can you instill that love for God, 
that love for fellowship, love for mankind, 
in the hearts of mankind just because they 
become Christians? Can you give to the men 
and women of the world that 'peace that 
passeth understanding' that Christ speaks 
of? If there is a Kingdom of Heaven, where 
is it? Within. Is it not true that Christ spoke 
that we have to enter into that Kingdom of 
Heaven in this life? Can you help people to 
enter that Kingdom of Heaven? My friends, 
let us all hold hands together, Hindus, 
Christians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, 
Jews, Zoroastrians — let us hold hands 
together and try not to Christianize the 
world, not to Hinduize the world, but to 
spiritualize the world. 

Now of course everybody has a dream of 
unifying the whole universe. I would like to 
quote the dream of the Hindus which was 
told beautifully by our Master, Swami 
Vivekananda. He said: 

If there is ever to be a Universal Religion 
it must be one which will have no loca- 
tion in place or time, which will be 
infinite like the God it will preach, and 
whose sun will shine upon the followers 
of Krishna and of Christ, on saints and 
sinners alike, which will not be 
Brahminical or Buddhist or Christian or 
Mohammedan; but the sum total of all 
these, and still have infinite space for 
development, which in its catholicity 
will embrace in its infinite arms and find 
a place for every human being from the 
lowest groveling savage not far removed 



from the brute to the highest man tower- 
ing by the virtues of his head and heart 
almost above humanity, making society 
stand in awe of him and doubt his 
human nature. It will be a religion which 
will have no place for persecution or 
intolerance in its polity, which will 
recognize divinity in every man and 
woman, and whose whole scope, whose 
whole force, will be centred in aiding 
humanity to realize its own true divine 
nature. 

Leaving aside dogmatic study, we find 
that there is a tremendous life power in all 
the great religions of the world. Remember 
that. There is a tremendous life power in 
every great religion of the world. Not one of 
the great religions of the world has died. 
However, of all religions, the Hindus, from 
the Vedic time up to this present age, have 
recognized religious liberty because we 
believe in the truth of every religion. 




In this connection I will again quote our 
Master, Vivekananda: 



It has been proved to the world that holi- 
ness, purity and charity are not the 
exclusive possessions of any church in 
the world. And that every system has 
produced men and women of the most 
exalted character. In the face of this 
evidence if anybody dreams of the 
exclusive survival of his own religion 
and the destruction of the others, I pity 
him from the bottom of my heart and 
point out to him that upon the banner of 
every religion will soon be written in 
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spite of resistance: 'Help, and not fight. 
Assimilation, and not destruction. Har- 
mony and peace, and not dissention/ 

Sri Krishna, in the Bhagavadgita, says: 1 
am the thread that runs through all these 
pearls/ But before we consider this thread 
which unites all religions, we should first 
see the differences that exist. Only then can 
we find where and how to meet, wherein the 
harmony might lie. 

Every religion is divided into three parts: 
philosophy (or theology), mythology and 
ritualism. It is impossible to imagine a com- 
mon philosophy or theology. Today in 
Christianity alone there are so many 
wonderful theologians — who do not agree 
with one another. Indeed, if we had one 
common philosophy, there would be noth- 
ing to talk about! We should be sitting like 
Egyptian mummies looking at one another! 

To consider mythology: When I speak of 
my mythology I say it is history, and yours 
is mythology. And when you speak of your 
mythology you say it is history and mine is 
mythology. There cannot be any common 
ground there. 

Ritualism is similar. Non-Hindus say 
that Hindus worship the phallus symbol. 
But Hindus have no idea it is a phallus sym- 
bol! They see it as a symbol of creation. 
Similarly, when the non-Christian considers 
Divine Communion, the Sacrament: it is 
such a wonderful thing — for Christians, that 
they begin to feel Christ living within. To a 
non-Christian, it seems iike cannibalism! 

So in looking for a common ground, can 
we look to the holy personality? Can there 
be one holy personality whom all the world 
will accept? At least the Christians believe 
that. I quote to you from the Secretary 
General of the World Council of Churches: 
'We have a new opportunity to make it very 



clear that we really mean what we say and 
that our only motive is that the world may 
believe that in Jesus Christ, God reconciled 
the whole world to himself/ (Lecture of 
9 December 1963) 

As a Hindu and especially a follower of 
Ramakrishna, I'd say that I accept Jesus 
Christ wholeheartedly, and perhaps in abet- 
ter way than the Christians do, which I shall 
explain. But — we do not accept him as the 
only one. You see, Christians accept the Son 
of God, not as one with Father — I am saying 
this with the authority of a very well-known 
theologian who pointed out to me that the 
son is not the father. But a Hindu, when he 
accepts Jesus Christ, sees in him God incar- 
nated. But not the only one. We read in the 
Bhagavadgita: 'When goodness grows weak, 
when evil increases, I make myself a body. 
In every age I come back to deliver the holy, 
to destroy the sin of the sinner, to establish 
righteousness.' 

Further, you remember what Jesus said: 

'I am the Way, I am the Life, I am the Truth. 
Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.' 1 
believe this firmly. 

Krishna again says: 'Give Me your whole 
heart, love and adore Me, worship Me 
always, bow to Me only and you shall find 
Me. Lay down all duties in Me, your refuge; 
fear no longer, for I will save you from sin 
and bondage/ 

And Sri Ramakrishna in this present age 
said: 'I am the sanctuary. If a man gatthers 
his whole mind and fixes it on me, then 
indeed he achieves everything/ 

I believe all these statements, because 
each of them is a door to reach the ultimate 
reality. It is the same water coming out of 
numerous pipes from the lake. As I stated in 
my book. The Spiritual Heritage of India, the 
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Hindu believes: 

The Eternal Vedantic religion opens to 
mankind an infinite number of doors for 
ingress to the inner shrine of divinity, 
and places before humanity an almost 
inexhaustible array of ideals, there being 
in each of them a manifestation of the 
Eternal One. With the kindest solicitude 
the Vedanta points out to aspiring men 
and women the numerous roads hewn 
out of the solid rock of the realities of 
human life by the glorious sons or 
human manifestations of God in the past 
and in the present and stands with out- 
stretched arms to welcome ail, to wel- 
come even those who are yet to be, to that 
home of Truth and that Ocean of Bliss 
wherein the human soul, liberated from 
the net of may a, may transport itself with 
perfect freedom and with eternal joy. 

Now let us see wherein lies the unity. Let 
us begin by asking, 'What is meant by 
religion?' Simply stated, it is the concern 
with the ultimate reality. How does one 
define the ultimate reality? The Upanishads, 
the oldest scripture of the world, says: 'The 
eternal amongst the non-eternals of life, the 
highest abiding joy in the midst of the 
pleasures of life.' Call that God, or Christ, or 
Brahman, or Allah— what difference does it 
make? In Him we are all one. 

Hindus and Buddhists have held onto 
the ideal that religion is realization, and 
experience of God. You may believe in God, 
another may not believe in God, it makes no 
difference — until you see Him, you talk to 
Him, you reach your union with Him. Fur- 
thermore, every religion is based upon 
revelation: the Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, 
the Zenda vesta, the Tripitaka are revela- 
tions, direct visions of God. 

In this connection it is interesting that the 
Hindus accept the Vedas as the revealed 



word of God, just as the Christians accept 
the Bible. But the Hindus give a different 
meaning to it. They say the Vedas are begin- 
ningless and endless. Now, they cannot 
mean those four books are beginningless 
and endless. They mean that the Truth of 
God is Eternal, and so wherever and when- 
ever there is revelation, that is the Vedas. 
Therefore, what Christ saw or attained, or 
Bodha — that is revelation, which the Flindu 
would accept immediately. 

This is the point: You have no religion 
until you personally experience the truth of 
God. Simply accepting the truth of the scrip- 
tures does not help. In the Vedas a great seer 
sage says: T have known that Truth that is 
beyond darkness. You also, having known 
that Truth, attain to immortal bliss.' And if 
you study the history of religions of the 
world from the Vedic times through all the 
different ages — Krishna, Buddha, Christ, 
Ramakrishna — all had the experience of 
God, and they all insisted upon that 
experience. Buddha said: 'Experiment the 
Truth to experience it.' Christ said: 'Ye shall 
know the Truth, and the Truth shall make 
you free.' Mohammed gave a very beautiful 
illustration: 'A man who is a scholar in scrip- 
ture and has no vision of God is like an ass 
carrying a load of books.' That is the test of 
truth in every religion. And if that is the test, 
then we find that Hindus, Christians, Bud- 
dhists, Mohammedans, Jews, have all 
produced saints and seers who walked with 
God, who talked with God, and who 
reached their union with God. There are 
such living souls in every age. 

Swami Vivekananda said: 'God is the 
centre of all religion, and each of us is 
moving towards Him along one of the radii, 
and all must reach that one centre; at the 
centre where all the radii meet, all our dif- 
ferences will cease.' 

In this present age Sri Ramakrishna 
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demonstrated this truth. In a way more or 
less peculiar to himself, through attention 
mainly to the mystic experience, Sri Rama- 
krishna harmonized conflicting notions of 
thought and the universe and of their rela- 
tion to each other. But this was not his only 
way. Another still more peculiar to him 
might be called in current terms, pragmatic. 
Any idea of God, any mode of worshipping 
Him that worked, that led the aspirant to the 
ultimate goal, must be valid and true. But 
how could one be sure that an idea or a 
method is really thus effective. Clearly, by 
trying it oneself. And that, in all simplicity 
and sinceritv, is what Sri Ramakrishna did. 
He practised the teachings of many diver- 
gent sects within Hinduism, and through 
each of them achieved the same supreme 
realization; he practised the disciplines of 
Mohammedanism and he followed the path 
of Christ. In the end he arrived at the grand 
conclusion with which the ancient rishis 
began: Truth is One; sages call it by various 
names/ Shankara, another great seer 
philosopher, declared that study of the 
scriptures is fruitless so long as Brahman has 
not been experienced. 'He is born to no pur- 
pose/ Sri Ramakrishna said, 'who, having 
the rare privilege of being bom a man, is 
unable to realize God/ 

I quote Sri Ramakrishna again: 

So many religions, so many paths to 
reach the same goal. I have practised 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and in 
Hinduism again the ways of the different 
sects. I have found that it is the same God 
towards whom all are directing their 
steps, though along different paths. The 
tank 1 has several ghats (ways of 
approach); at one Hindus draw water 
and call it jal; at another Mohammedans 
draw water and call it pani; at a third 
Christians draw some liquid and call it 
water. The substance is one, though the 
names differ. And everyone is seeking 



the same thing. Every religion of the 
world is one such ghat. Go with sincere 
and earnest heart by any of these ghats 
and you will reach the water of eternal 
bliss. But do not say that your religion is 
better than that of another. 

Now I began this talk by saying that the 
ferment has to come in each human heart. In 
other words there must be unrest in you to 
find God. 'Knock and the door shall be 
opened/ 'Seek and ye shall find/ 'Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God/ 
(I am quoting Christian scriptures because 
you are acquainted with those.) This is the 
one condition: longing for God, yearning for 
the truth of God. Whenever anybody asked 
Sri Ramakrishna how to find Him, he said: 
'Yearn for Him with a longing heart! And 
you are sure to find Him.' 

Where will we find Him? As I said, the 
ferment has to come in the heart. 'Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God?' Where 
else would you seek? In churches? In 
temples? In books? No. You will find God 
nowhere until you find him here (in the 
heart). That was what my Master, Swami 
Brahmananda, one time pointed out. I was 
restless. I wanted to go to some place of 
pilgrimage. I thought I could find God there. 
He said: 'Look here. Find Him here (in the 
heart) and you will find Him everywhere. If 
you do not find Him here, you will find Him 
nowhere/ 

And when we find Him, we shall say 
with Vivekananda: 

Our watchword thus will be acceptance 
and not exclusion, not toleration, for so- 
called toleration is often blasphemy. And 
I do not believe in it. I believe in accep- 
tance. Why should I tolerate? Toleration 
means that I think that you are wrong 
and I am just allowing you to live! Is it 
not blasphemy to think that you and I are 
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allowing others to live? I accept all 
religions that were in the past and wor- 
ship with them all. I worship God with 
every one of them, in whatever form they 
worship him. I shall go to the mosque of 
the Mohammedan; I shall enter the 
Chris tian's church and kneel before the 
crucifix; I shall enter the Buddhistic 
temple where I shall take refuge in Bud- 
dha and in his law. I shall go into his 
shrine and sit down in meditation with 
the Hindu who is trying to see the light 
which enlightens the heart of everyone. 
Not only shall I do all these, but I shall 
keep my heart open for all that may come 
in the future. Is God's book finished? Or 
is it still a continuous revelation going 
on? It is a marvellous book, these 
spiritual revelations of the world. The 
Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, and all other 
sacred books, are but so many pages and 
an infinite number of pages remain yet to 
be unfurled. I leave it open for all of 
them. We stand in the present, but open 
ourselves to the infinite future. We take 
in all that has been in the past, enjoy the 
light of the present, and open every win- 
dow of the heart for all that will come in 
the future. Salutation to all the prophet 
of the past, to all the great ones of the 
present, and to all that are to come in the 
future. 

Questions and Answers 
Moderator: Swami, when Christian 
theologians or scholars try to compare Chris- 
tianity with the other religions, particularly 
religions of the East, they very often make the 
generalization that all of them have some truth, 
but that the other religions are man's attempt to 
reach God, while in Christianity it is God's 
movement down to man, God's attempt to reach 
man. By saying that, they try to emphasize the 
element of grace, or God's initiative, which is so 
strong in Christianity. Very often the implica- 
tion is that the Eastern religions are primarily 
man's effort as opposed to God's grace. Could 



you comment on this? 

I am very glad you asked this question 
because that's a real misunderstanding. You 
know, anybody trying to study another 
religion has to be insighted under a guru. 
What we call Brahmavidya, the Knowledge 
of Brahman, is imparted by the guru to the 
disciple. It cannot be known otherwise. Why 
don't people stick to their own religion if 
they don't understand other religions? They 
create more confusion. This tendency to 
prove 'my dogmatism is the only "ism"' — 
that's nothing but dogmatism. 

In regard to your question, let me quote 
to you from the Upanishads: 'This Atman, 
the indwelling God, cannot be known 
through intellect, nor by the study of scrip- 
ture, but only by Him whom this Atman 
chooses.' All the saints — I have lived side by 
side with men and women who have known 
God — every one of them taught us that it is 
not by human effort. 

To quote my Master: 'Is God a com- 
modity that we can buy Him with so much 
prayer, so much meditation, so much chant- 
ing of the name of the Lord? Is He a com- 
modity like potatoes that you can buy?' But 
the struggles are important to purify the 
heart. Sri Ramakrishna said: 'The breeze of 
grace is blowing. Set your sail to catch it.' 
Now is that man's effort? These spiritual 
disciplines and practices are aids in opening 
our hearts to catch that breeze of God. 

Panelist #1: It's been a delightful experience 
to sit once more, Swami, with a Guru. The color 
of the robe is familiar. I have watched them in 
Benares along the holy rivers. And as you well 
know, 1 do know something of your land. But I've 
always had a problem in talking with persons as 
gracious as the Swami, and those who were so 
filled with their own spirituality that they would 
spread out and take in all of God's children. I 
always found myself sort of lost in the pool of 
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their own love. And yet somehow one must step 
aside if possible and pronounce a judgement and 
evaluate. I suppose because we each stand within 
our own tradition and belief. I always find that 
the Swamis, the gurus, the teachers, {these men so 
noble, lead me ultimately into a misty area where 
I simply do not understand the words. And this 
is rather baffling because they use the words that 
are so common and sound so simple. But when I 
back away from the words and look at the 
Swami's conclusion that the end result, or the 
end of all religious quest, is union with God — 
I'm not sure whether I agree with this, because 
I'm not sure what it means. You see, I too am a 
student of words and I'm afraid of words until 
someone draws a picture and tells me exactly 
what these words mean to the one speaking. I 
always feel that I'm lost in a mist, Swami. I wish 
it were not true. Your own Ramakrishna said 
that there were no words in language . . . 

Yes, yes. You see, you say you don't 
agree with what I said, 'union with God'. I 
don't want you to agree with me. It is very 
difficult for anybody to explain what it 
means because in the intellectual plane that 
same phrase means differently to different 
people. Let me tell you a story: A father sent 
his son to the study of Brahman. The boy 
lived with a guru for 12 years and came 
back. His father asked him, 'Tell me, son, 
what have you learned of God?' And he 
gave a wonderful exposition of what God is. 
And then the father said, 'Go back, my son. 
Y ou have not learned what is to be learned.' 
He studied for another 12 years. Then he 
came back. This time when the father asked 
him the question, the son remained silent. 
And the father said, 'Why, my son, your face 
shines like that of a knower of Brahman. You 
have known that Truth: His name is Silence.' 

So naturally words are confusing. So 
how do we understand? Any religion, or 
any religious teacher, would teach you the 
disciplines to follow. And then if you prac- 
tise — the vista opens up. I can tell you of 



India. You can read a book about India. You 
will form some idea about it. But go there. 
All your ideas will change completely. It is 
the same way with God. No teacher can 
explain in so many words. I wish I had the 
power of Sri Ramakrishna: he would give a 
touch — and the man would realize God. Just 
as Christ said, 'Be thou whole!' (I don't mean 
that Christ just healed people, but when he 
said 'Be thou whole/ that means he attained 
perfection — that moment.) In the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna, and I have seen men and 
women who have testified to this truth, just 
by his touch, or look, there would be 
awakening. 

Panelist Ml: Of course, Swami, when Isay to 
you that I have a problem of understanding, I'm 
paying you a tremendous compliment because I 
also frequently do not understand my own 
theologians in my own faith. I become lost in the 
abyss of reason when ]ohn Dewey said that the 
definition of God was the point of contact 
between the actual and the ideal. I entered into 
an area of utter confusion. The only thing that I 
know is that I want to walk a road with you and 
I can walk hand in hand up to the point where 
you askme to believe that the greatest good or the 
highest and noblest end of religion is to become 
utterly contemplative and meditative, to 
renounce the world, as your teacher told you, and 
spend the rest of my life in a contemplation which 
will lead somehow to some mystical union ivith 
something. I would like to believe it, but my 
empirical Western mind demands that I ask cer- 
tain questions which have to do with living, and 
tliey make me ask : Where is the social aim of all 
this? Where is the humanitarian impulse that 
grows out of this? Where is the concern with 
human welfare that grows out of this? Where is 
something beyond my own selfish, self-centred, 
immediate concern with my own karma? 

You take it for granted that everybody 
has to renounce the world and become con- 
templative. Do not generalize. We have four 
yogas, four paths of union. In our life we try 
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to combine all these yogas. You talk about 
philanthropy and doing good to your fellow 
man. I think you have been to India. You 
know what the Ramakrishna Mission and 
these Swamis are doing: hospitals, schools, 
orphanages — everywhere! Throughout 

India. 

This I saw as the contribution of the Western 
culture , Swami. 

No, no, no, no. Wait a minute! When 
Swami Vivekananda was a young boy, 
Naren, he was with Sri Ramakrishna and Sri 
Ramakrishna was uttering some teachings 
of another great saint. This great saint said, 
'Compassion. Compassion for all creatures/ 
Sri Ramakrishna repeated that a few times, 
then said, 'Compassion? Compassion? No, 




Is not God in every creature?' And Swami 
Vivekananda came out of the room and said, 
'If I live long enough, I shall give this truth 
to the world.' 

So it is not the Western philanthropy that 
the Ramakrishna Mission does. Our Swamis 
are serving mankind with this ideal in view, 
that they are serving God in every being. 
There's a big difference. You have to be 
inside to know the truth. 

Panelist #2; What do you suggest or recom- 
mend to people who have started out on one path 
to God and who have found their pathway block- 
ed. Do you suggest they stick with their tradi- 
tion ? 

Oh, yes, by all means stick, stick. Do not 
go to dig a well in many places. But why 
should it be blocked? Follow any path. 'All 
roads lead to Rome' — on condition that 
your ideal is to go to Rome. 

Panelist #2: My observation is that many 
people , in the Western world particularly, are 
doing quite a bit of free-floating today, either not 



taking their own tradition seriously or trying to 
jump from one to the other. I just wondered how 
profitable this can be, in view of your thesis that 
all roads lead, if not to God, at least to Rome. 

You know, when I first came here I hired 
a hall, a big hall, and advertised, and people 
came. And I looked at that crowd and I said, 
'What am I to speak to these people?' I saw 
in them — I have a special name: 'psychic 
tramps'. 

Moderator: You are talking primarily of 
spiritual transformation. I wonder if there would 
be a difference in India and here in terms of the 
potential coming together of the two basic views 
that have been rivals in the quest for brotherhood. 
By that 1 mean, we've always had those who've 
said that we must change society first and the 
laws of the land before we can get a better man, 
and a lot of our political movements have been 




based on this. On the other hand, we have those 
who say we have to change man before we change 
society. This is still an issue in the Ecumenical 
Movement, because we have those who are 
socially-minded primarily, and those who are 
spiritually-minded. 

It is wonderful that the West is trying to 
reform the whole world, but we are an old 
race, and we are not pessimistic, but this 
much we can say: the world remains the 
same world, like dog's curly tail — you 
straighten it out, it curls. There will be good 
and there will be evil, that's what makes the 
world. Your ideal of millennium is just a 
dream which can never be realized. That 
means the destruction of the world! I'll tell 
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you a story: Sita, Rama's wife, said to him, 
'Rama, I went round this city and I find so 
many poor people and dilapidated houses. 
Why can't you do something?' So he built 
houses and made them prosperous. And 
then came the plumbers and the carpenters 
and all kinds of labourers: 'Sir, we have no 
work to do! How can we live?'. . .1 hope you 
get the point! 

Question from floor: I was raised in the 
Christian church and my question is about 'lost 
souls'. 

'Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God?' — which means God dwelling in 
everybody. How can he be a lost soul? Is not 
God the Indwelling Spirit in him? The sun 
may be covered by clouds, but the 
luminosity of the sun is not lost. So a man 
may be a sinner and wicked, but the God 
that is dwelling within is not affected. And 
one day that man will wake up. Did Christ 
discard anybody as a sinner? Did he not 
come for the sinners? We believe that there 
is none that will be lost. That is what this 
idea of reincarnation teaches: you will 
evolve, you will grow, and ultimately you 
will attain to perfection. But, don't be lazy, 
thinking, 'Well, I'll attain that in another 
life.' Struggle now. 

Question from floor: What is the origin of 
evil? 

Good question. You see, that question 
comes because you are thinking of the origin 
of this universe, that this universe began at 
a certain period of time and then there was 
the fall of Adam, and Eve was responsible, 
and the whole world was groaning in sin — 
that business. But is there a beginning to this 
universe? What was God doing before he 
created this universe? Twiddling his 
thumbs? God would not be God if the 
universe was not also eternal. Creator is 
eternal; creation is eternal. And what you 



call evil, we call ignorance. And that ig- 
norance is. from a beginningless time, and it 
is a play of God. It has no beginning. And 
while we are in ignorance we can't say how 
it came. Then when we realize the truth of 
God — the ignorance has vanished, and the 
question does not arise. So there is no 
answer. 

Question from floor: Was Mahatma Gandhi 
typical? I mean his Christianity . . . 

Oh, the Christians claim him to be a 
Christian. But he was always a Hindu and a 
Vedantist all his life. Of course he read the 
Sermon on the Mount, which was a 
favourite reading, but he read the Gita, and 
he chanted the name of Rama all his life! But 
I don't have any objection to your claiming 
him to a be a Christian. 

Question from the floor: Concerning the 
caste system... 

That is an old question that I have been 
asked many times. I have lived in this 
country for 41 years. I find caste system very 
much here. What about your Civil Rights? 
Isn't that based on a caste problem? 
Untouchables? In India the caste system was 
originally a division of labour. There are 
four castes: the brahmins, the custodians of 
spirituality; the kshatriyas, politicians and 
soldiers to defend the country; vaishyas, 
those who bring wealth to the country; and 
shuddras are the labourers. These are the four 
original castes. And then there began to be 
sub-castes. Then we lost the original pur- 
pose of it. Then came great reformers who 
just did away with all that. 

Regarding the four castes, I believe — in a 
positive sense that there is a caste system. 
Take these panelists, for instance. They are 
brahmins; they are talking about religion, 
they are the custodians of theology. And 
there are the kshatriyas: President Johnson 
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and the Marines. And then the vaishyas, the 
businessmen; there are many businessmen 
here. And the shuddras, the labourers: there 
is the labour union today. So you see you 
have four castes as well, untouchables also. 

Question from floor : Christianity is a 
dynamic religion, helping people; on the other 
hand, Hinduism... 

You are taking for granted that Hin- 
duism is not dynamic. And you are taking 
for granted what Christianity is doing for 
millions of people. Do you know Swami 
Vivekananda said, 'My God is the God in the 
poor, my God is the God in the destitute, my 
God is the God in the sinner/ That is Hin- 
duism. They do all they can, but one thing 
of course I must admit: Christians can do 
more than we poor Hindus in India, because 
we have not the wealth. So please do not just 
take one side, we must listen to one another. 

Panelist #1: Swami, as respectfully as I may, 



may / ask another question? In speaking with 
people like you within your own nativeland, 
always in the background of our words and our 
agreement there stood the worship of the common 
people, the worship in the Temples of Kali and 
Vishnu and Jaggarnaut, and the many many 
other deities within the pantheon of Hinduism, 
and so little evidence that the great masses of 
India felt as you and the other teachers felt, 
seemingly so little understanding of what you 
have said so beautifully tonight. 

I would say this much. From my 
experience. That the masses of India are 
more spiritual than the masses of the West. 
But again I will point out: religion is not for 
the masses! Of thousands of people one per 
chance seeks to find God. How many 
illumined souls can you get? But if one 
strives for God, one becomes illumined, one 
becomes a man of God. Our ideal is not to 
be Hindu or Christian or Mohammedan or 
Buddhist. Our ideal is to be a man of God. □ 



Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

(Continued from page 710) 



Yajndrtlidtka rmano 'nyatra 
loko 'yam ka rma bandha nah; 

Tadartham karma kaunteya 
muktasahgah samdcara. (3.9) 

This man becomes bound by action other than 
that action meant far the supreme Lord. 
Without being attached, O son ofKunti, you 
perform action for Him., 

According to the Sruti, 'Sacrifice is verily 
Visnu' 3 , yajha means the supreme Lord. 
That work which is done for His worship is 
yajftdrtham: meant for the supreme Lord. 
Ayain lokah, this man, who, being eligible for 



action, engages in actions anyatra, other than 
that work (meant for the Lord); karma- 
bandhanah, becomes bound by action; but 
not so by actions done as a worship of God. 
Therefore you, kaunteya, O son of KuntI, 
who are eligible for action; samdcara, per- 
form, in the right manner — with sraddhd 

(faith) etc.; karma, action; tadartham, for Him, 

• • 

for the supreme Lord; mukta-sahgqh , without 
being attached. □ 



One whose heart is illumined 
by divine light has no aspiration 
for heaven nor is he afraid of 
hell . — Kaji Nazrul Islam 



3. Taittinya-Samhita, 1 .7.4. 



Self-Improvement 

JUDITH VIORST 

Judith Viorst captured some of the dilemmas of modem day 
life when she wrote this poem. 

I've finished six pollows in needlepoint 
and I'm reading Jane Austin and Kant, 
and I'm up to the pork with black beans in 
Advanced Chinese Cooking. 

I don't have to struggle to find myself 
for I already know what I want. 

I want torbe healthy and wise and extremely good-looking. 

I'm learning new glazes in Pottery Class, 

and I'm playing new chords in guitar, 

and in Yoga I'm starting to master the lotus position. 

I don't have to ponder priorities 
for I already know what they are: 

to be good-looking, healthy and wise. And adored in addition. 

I'm improving my serve with a tennis pro, 

and I'm practising verb forms in Greek, 

and in Primal Scream Therapy all my frustrations are vented. 

I don't have to ask what I'm looking for 

since I already know what I seek: 

to be good-looking, healthy and wise. And adored. 

And contented. 

I've bloomed in Organic Gardening,... 

and in Consciousness-Raising there's no one who can top me. 
And I'm working all day and I'm working all night 
to be good-looking, healthy and wise. 

And adored. And contented. And brave. And well read. 

And bi-lingual, athletic, artistic. . . 

Won't someone please stop me! 

(from Hozv I Got To Be Forty And Other Atrocities) 



The Development of 
the Religious Vision of T.S. Eliot 

KRISHNENDU DAS GUPTA 

T.S. Eliot was one of the great poets of the twentieth century, capturing with poetic 
vision first the boredom and horror of ordinary life, and later the possibility of spiritual 
fulfilment. This evolution in his writings xvas paralleled by the changes in his own life, 
Krishnendu Das Gupta, who traces this evolution, is a teacher at the Ramakrishtia 
Mission Vidyapith, Deoghar, and is noxo pursuing further studies. 



Thomas Stearns Eliot was born on 26th 
September 1888, in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Although reared in Missouri in a part of 
America known as the midwest, renowned 
for its religious and conservative thought, 
Eliot's later outlook had its seed in the 
puritanical environment of the New 
England culture of the northeast and in the 
training of his mother, Charlotte Chauncey 
Steams, who was herself a devout Christian. 
A dedicated scholar, Eliot studied in 
institutes like Harvard University, the Sor- 
bonne (France), and Merton College, 
Oxford. In all his works one finds a beautiful 
amalgamation of varied knowledge, the 
subtle influence of Dante, Shakespeare, 
Laforgue, Charles Baudelaire and John 
Donne, all of whom Eliot considered his 
poetical masters < in all his works. The 
religious bent could be discerned from his 
earliest works, but actually his poetic jour- 
ney was from boredom through horror to 
divine illumination. And it was from 1927 
that Eliot started writing truly Christian 
poems. 

I 

Among his notable earlier works is The 
hxve Song of ]. Alfred Prufrock, published in 
1917. The epigraph taken from Dante's infer- 
no, 



S'io credessi che mia repos ta fosse . ... 1 

with which the poem opens, is of extreme 
importance because it has strong connec- 
tions with the 'overwhelming question' that 
Prufrock is tempted to ask and which he 
believes only 'Lazarus, come from the dead' 
can answer. It is therefore a question that 
'calls for an answer from beyond death and 
time and space, from some enfolding but 
unknowable world of supernatural life, 
which cannot be acknowledged or even 
talked about by virtuous agnostics.' 2 The 
poem is a sad soliloquy about a man no 
longer in his first youth, who is on his way 
to meet a lady whom he possibly loves. The 
lady obviously belongs to the sophisticated 
class: 

...In the room the women come and go 

Talking of Michaelangelo. 

Before her he wants to lay down his prob- 
lem — 'the overwhelming question'. But 
whether she will understand it he has 
doubts. As the journey is made, Eliot brings 
his resources to the conjuring of an inferno 
equipped with nightmare streets that 
'follow' and are ominously 'half deserted'. 



1. inferno, xxvii, 61-6. 

2. Nevil Coghill's introduction to Murder in the 
Cathedra /, p. 12. 




